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THE ART AMATEUR. 



THE FEL7ARDENT- CESNOLA CONTROVERSY. 



The following communication reached us too late 
last month for publication in the current number of the 
magazine : 

Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir : During my absence from New York an article appeared 
in the August number of your paper, in which specific charges 
are made against me by a Mr. Feuardent, adealer y in antiquities 
in this city, to the effect that certain sculptures of the Cesnola 
collection belonging to this institution have been tampered with, 
and that others have been unintelligently restored. These 
charges I declare maliciously made, and absolutely without 
foundation in fact. The Trustees of the Museum, with but few 
exceptions, are still in Europe or out of town ; but as soon as 
they return to N-ew York, and can meet for the transaction of 
business they will certainly cause a most thorough investigation 
of these charges to be made, as due not only to me, but to them- 
selves, to the members of the corporation they represent, and to 
the public. Their standing in this community is such that, when 
the result of their investigation is made public, it will, I hope, 
put an end to such attacks, whether made from ignorance, from 
malice, or from interested motives. I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, L. P. di Cesnola, 

Director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

New York, Aug. 26, 1880. 

We can only express again the hope that the pro- 
posed investigation will be thorough and searching. 
The public will be satisfied with nothing else. 

In the meanwhile, Mr. Feuardent continues to add to 
the evidence he is accumulating in support of his 
charges. On page 94 we present two drawings of a 
stone statuette found some years ago in Cyprus, which 
would seem to have an interesting bearing on the sub- 
ject at issue, and give with them two drawings from 
the same points of view of the statuette of the Cesnola 
collection, numbered 157 in the Museum Catalogue, 
which has called forth the controversy. This new statu- 
ette has been lent to Mr. Feuardent by a private col- 
lector of antiquities, and is now on exhibition at his 
rooms. It is evidently of the early Graeco- Cypriote style, 
and apparently represents the same divinity as the one 
which General di Cesnola is charged with having tam- 
pered with. While the one figure holds a mirror, which 
Mr. Feuardent declares does not belong to it at all, the 
other, as will be seen by our illustration, bears no trace 
of having ever held in the left hand anything else but 
the folds of the dress. The height of the Feuardent 
statuette being thirteen inches, while the Cesnola stat- 
uette is only eight and a half inches high, one might 
reasonably expect to find the emblems and attributes 
clearer in the larger one. In showing us the one he has, 
Mr. Feuardent said : 

"I think you will find that an examination of this 
statuette will carry conviction with it, and that the 
modern origin of the mirror placed upon the other one 
will be more fully demonstrated by a comparison of the 
two figures than by any amount of talking and writing. 
You will see that this statuette has been honestly kept 
in the condition in which it was found, and that its an- 
tiquity cannot be questioned The style of work upon 
it shows clearly that it belongs to the same early period 
as that of the Cesnola collection, and the study of the 
pose, movement, and lines will leave no doubt that it is 
meant for the same mythical figure. It has a great im- 
portance for me, for it comes to certify the statement I 
made in The Art Amateur of August, last : ' / can 
state most positively that the side of the statuette, 
where to-day a mirror is found, was left unworked. 
This is generally the case in antiquities, where such 
parts are left unfinished as a7'e not in view. ' To this 
statement of mine, the repairer of the museum replied in 
The Tribune, August 8th : * The removal of the crust, 
which Mr. Feuardent calls "rough work," revealed 
the mirror and also showed that the whole statuette 
was finished, though, excepting the mirror, generally 
devoid of decoration or ornament.' Now, a glance at 
this side of the statuette here will easily show which 
one is right, myself or the learned repairer, and I 
believe that ordinary common sense alone will demon- 
strate to any one whether such a object as an mirror can 
be reasonably looked for in such a place. Another im- 
portant point to study on this statuette is the perishable 
quality of the surface of the stone, which is decomposed 
by time. In washing it with a hard brush, you would 
see the finishing work disappear with the surface, and 
any soft piece of wood will cut. into it ; these marks 
under the base of the statuette I made myself by using 
an ordinary match. In Europe it is now the custom to 
give one washing only to antiquities just found, in order 
to remove the earth and other deposits from the surface 



of the objects, but in the case of objects of such a 
nature as those made of limestone, that washing must 
be very carefully done in order not to spoil the surface. 
I feel perfectly confident that, if the investigation prom- 
ised is fairly and publicly conducted, I shall have no 
trouble in substantiating all the statements I have 
made, and shall be able to point out many other per- 
nicious restorations which it would take too much of my 
time to describe now. " 



AN OVERRATED BOSTON TREASURE. 



THE Boston Museum did itself credit by an early ac- 
quisition of the full-length Mercury and Bacchus, attrib- 
uted to Praxiteles, before, we believe, the cast was 
known in either London or Paris, and before the dis- 
covery at Olympia of the original foot, with its beauti- 
ful bronze slipper. But Boston, the city of aesthetics, 
should know what she ought to think about her speci- 
mens. To cling to an error of criticism, in such a 
case, is to show that she cannot read her lesson aright, 
and hardly deserves to be custodian of a treasure. 
Appropriating the group, as it were, Boston proceeds 
to teach the world what to say about it, and teaches 
wrong. The work is obviously a florid example of an 
era of luxury, almost of a decadence ; it bears the rela- 
tion to a statue by Phidias that a Correggio bears, say, 
to a Leonardo. Fine as it is, Boston is determined 
that it shall be counted superfine ; and, through the 
principal Boston art periodical, the president of the 
museum wrongs it with false praise. " No Greek head 
in marble more singularly combines the godlike and the 
real," says Mr. Perkins, the fact being that the head 
is voluptuous and morally base, somewhat below a good 
Antinous, and easily eclipsed by the Psyche, the Genius, 
the Ludovisi Juno, the bronze Plato of Naples, and 
twenty others. Its art value is not in its being a study 
of the godlike at all, but in being a study of morbidezza. 
Yet The Review quotes approvingly a quantity of 
ecstatic maundering by Mr. Newton, in a lecture at 
the Royal Academy last February, attributing to this 
truly fleshy,, but bloated and calf-like, head "all the 
finer and more delicate traits which distinguished the 
style of Praxiteles — that play of passing emotion in the 
features, " etc. For those who wish to place the group 
rightly in their minds, without exaggeration or folly, 
there is appositeness in the following remarks by O. 
Rayet, whose nicety of judgment in art and archaeology 
completely extinguishes the heavy German criticism on 
which The Review unfortunately bases itself. ' ' Pausa- 
nias mentions the statue," remarks the French author- 
ity, ' ' and informs us that local tradition attributed it 
to Praxiteles. Pliny speaks of it, on the contrary, as 
the work of Cephisodotus. " (Pliny the uncle, "Nat. 
Hist.," 34, 87, represents that the elder Cephisodotus 
was the author of a group representing Hermes feeding 
Dionysus.) " It is needless to say that the Germans 
have adopted the first award with enthusiasm. The 
view of the marble itself would incline me, I confess, 
toward the second and the less illustrious. In this work 
there are, in fact, along with the most bewildering 
cleverness, dry and poor qualities of which I should be 
sorry for Praxiteles to have been guilty." 



TWO SKETCHES BY SARAH BERNHARDT. 



We are enabled to present to our readers, on pages 
92 and 93, through the courtesy of Mr. Henry E. Abbey, 
her manager during her approaching tour in the United 
States, two original pen-and-ink drawings by Made- 
moiselle Bernhardt, hitherto unpublished. In August, 
1879, we gave some space in these columns to the con- 
sideration of the claims of the lady as an artist, in the 
general sense of the word. Our conclusions, being 
based on the criticisms of the London journals, were 
necessarily arrived at at second-hand. As Mademoiselle, 
however, intends, we understand, to bring over with 
her for exhibition a collection of her paintings and sculp- 
tures, we shall soon be able to speak intelligently of 
her work. In the meanwhile, we may remark that the 
accompanying sketches show force in composition, and 
are executed with a degree of skill and facility for which 
we confess that we were hardly prepared. They repre- 
sent incidents from two of the plays which wilt form 
part of the actress's repertoire. The one illustrates a 
familiar passage from " Camiile" in which the Count 
de VarviUe holds up the wretched woman to the scorn 



of her guests ; and the other an incident in the play of 
" L'Etrangere." In each Mademoiselle Bernhardt has 
drawn her own portrait in a way that cannot but stimu- 
late one's curiosity to see the famous original. 



DE HAAS AND SANFORD GIFFORD. 



Since the publication of our September issue, two 
American artists with names familiar to most of us have 
been removed by death. We speak of Sanford Gifford, 
and William Frederick De Haas. The latter was born 
in Holland and there passed his youth ; but he made 
his home in the United States, and what reputation as 
an artist he leaves behind him may fairly be claimed as 
the property of this country. He was a clever and 
conscientious painter, and filled respectably a niche in 
the national Temple of Art. 

For Mr. Gifford, much more is claimed by his 
friends. It is even asserted that he was a great artist, 
and there is to be a loan exhibition of his pictures at the 
Metropolitan Museum, after the manner of the exhibition 
of the works of the late William M. Hunt. Mr. Gifford's 
paintings have the qualities which please the general 
public, which is not acutely critical, and they will prob- 
ably continue to bring good prices. The artist was a 
prolific worker, and as there are'few private galleries in 
the country which do not glory in one or more of his 
gorgeous'sunsets in brimstone and violet, the collection 
will probably make up in numbers what it must neces- 
sarily lack in variety. 

Mr. Gifford has been compared with Kensett, but 
there were few traits in common between the genius of 
the two men. Gifford's paintings often show much of 
Kensett's delicacy and deftness of manipulation ; his 
conceptions are often poetical, and his coloring is rich 
and harmonious. But he lacked Kensett's versatility, 
his pictures having long since become tiresome in their 
conventional iteration ; and in point of sentiment his 
falsity stands forth in positive contrast to the purity of 
feeling which characterizes to a marked degree the best 
of Kensett's works. That Gifford was an artist of un- 
common natural gifts will hardly be denied ; but that 
he is entitled to be considered a great artist it requires 
some hardihood to affirm. The truth is, he was one of 
the too many men of talent, who, having attained a cer- 
tain degree of proficiency in their profession, either from 
lack of ambition or of power advance no further, but, 
with apparent complacency, perpetuate in unchanged 
proportions their virtues and their failings, and would 
so continue year after year, even until the end of time. 



GOVERNMENT ART CRITICISED. 



In a paper on " Government as an Art Educator," 
read by Gaston L. Feuardent at a recent meeting of 
the American Numismatic and Archaeological Society, 
some pointed and suggestive remarks are made con- 
cerning the questionable art displayed in our American 
coins and postage stamps. Mr. Feuardent says : 

" A comparison of American coins, as to their artistic 
value, if made with those of other modern nations, 
would be by no means to the advantage of the former, 
although we all know how poor is the work displayed 
on the coins of other countries, excepting France, who 
has retained in her coinage the artistic culture shown 
in the works of the close of the Renaissance period, and 
whose coins excel in art those of all other modern 
nations. The reason of this excellence is not to be 
found in the fact that French die-sinkers of to-day are 
greater in their art than those of other nationalities, but 
in the fact that the ancient dies engraved by Dupre for 
the Republic of 1793, are still used for striking the coins 
of the Republicof 1880. Now let us examine some of 
the issues of our own government. We have the new 
silver dollar, a very minute and clever piece of handi- 
work, but showing more plainly, by the very excellence 
of the mechanical execution, the complete absence of 
mental labor in the composition of the subject ; it is 
only the work of an artisan, and of an artisan without 
taste. As to the half dollar and the smaller pieces, the 
figure represented on them is simply horrible, and in 
circulating such an object, the government is doing 
nothing less than propagating and encouraging the 
taste for what is ugly and repulsive. The aesthetic 
worthlessness of the Goddess of Liberty on these coins 
is evident ; as to her artistic value, it may be called still 
less, for there is no life in the figure, and a study of its 
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anatomy will demonstrate that no life is possible in a 
being of such construction. The idea of liberty, so 
clear to us, is here represented by a figure seated ; her 
head turned toward her right shoulder, a movement 
which naturally ought to bring her chin nearly over 
that shoulder ; but, on the contrary, by an inexplicable 
fancy of the artist (?) her head remains entirely over her 
left shoulder. As to her limbs, they are if possible, 
still more extraordinary ; they are without any kind of 
modelling, and the left arm, curiously bent, is hanging 
to the ' wand ' that the Latins called the Rudis or 
Vindicta, and a little object which must be intended for 
the cap of liberty. But the most astonishing part of 
the anatomy of the goddess is certainly her right leg, 
which, instead of being attached to the hip of the im- 
aginary being, is simply fixed to her dress ; so that, 
when our goddess will take off her dress, supposing 
that goddesses do so, she is sure to take off her leg at 
the same time. Our bank-notes are like our new 
dollar, namely, a work of bad art minutely executed ; 
and as to our stamps they are also very poor. The 
three-cent and the one-cent stamps have, in the out- 
lines of the portraits of Washington and Franklin, 
some of the fine lines to be found on the marble busts 
of these two illustrious great men which were the 
"work of the sculptor Houdon , the modelling of the 
rest of the heads of those stamps is bad, and as for 
the other stamps, the portraits are simply shocking 
works— take the two-cent stamp as an example." 

To remedy this evil Mr. Feuardent suggests a resort 
to the plan adopted by the French Government — the 
issuance of a general invitation to every one with artis- 
tic ideas to send in postage stamp designs. In France 
the drawings received were submitted to a jury of 
artists, and the best was selected, purchased, and 
adopted by the government. The suggestion is good 
and the plan proposed is well worth a trial. 
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ASTEL bids fair to 
supersede crayon 
drawing or portraits, 
and if it is well done 
it is certainly prefer- 
able to most of what 
passes for crayon 
portraiture nowa- 
days. The truth is 
that very few of the 
so-called crayon por- 
traits are anything 
better than retouched photographs, and most of them 
are done by draughtsmen who have no claim whatever 
to the name of artist. Generally, the crayon work is 
done over the silver print, which is just distinct enough 
to be used as a guide. There are, of course, good 
pastel painters and bad ones, and unfortunately we have 
very few of the former ; but good or bad, there can be 
no deception about a pastel portrait. It has to stand 
on its merits. You cannot touch up a silver print and 
call it a pastel drawing ; for, in the first place, the 
paper you work on must be rough, while that of the 
silver print must be smooth ; and even if you could 
draw with pastel over a silver print, the latter would 
be obliterated with the first covering of color. 



Probably the best professional pastel portrait 
"^painters" — if one may use the latter word in reference 
to 'working in dry color — in New York, are Gambier, 
Nehlig, Martinez, and a Greek whose name I do not 
remember, who has made some good portraits for Sar- 
ony. To these I must add the name of a lady, Mile. 
Emily Potin, a specimen- of whose work is on view in 
a show-case in Union Square, and is equal, per- 
haps, to that of the best of them. Her style of execu- 
tion is capital, the pastels are put on with firm touches, 
and there is none of that after-rubbing which gives the 
objectionable waxy appearance so common in the work 



of amateurs. To smooth the colors of a pastel-drawing 
is like rubbing the bloom off a peach. 

* * 

It would not be surprising if there should be quite a 
revival in this old art. It has many points to make it 
popular. It is easy for amateurs to (try to) do. A 
colored portrait is particularly attractive to the ordinary 
eye, and the meretricious prettiness of even the poorest 
attempts will often save them from condemnation. 
That pictures done in pastel are permanent may be 
judged from the perfect preservation in the Louvre of 
the portraits by such masters as Latour, Chardin, Ro- 
salba, and Perronneau, who were all of the time of 
Louis XV. 

In a recent number of the " Revue des Arts Decora- 
tifs" — the able organ of the " Musee des Arts Decora- 
tifs," just introduced into this country by Mr. J. W. 
Bouton — is an article on Decorative Painting, by P, V. 
Galland, an eminent architect and painter of Paris, 
whose name should be well known in New York, for 
his work is to be seen in the houses of some of our 
wealthiest men. In Mr. Matthews's Fifth Avenue man- 
sion he is represented by eight decorative panels paint- 
ed on canvas, representing the Seasons and the Ele- 
ments ; and he is now engaged in painting for the 
Vanderbilt palace four large covings. Indeed, he has 
been frequently employed by Marcotte and Herter. 
* 

The interest in decorative art may be said to be 
pretty widely diffused when it reaches " The Land of 
the White Elephant," A friend showed me the other 
day a copy of a Siamese journal, published in Bangkok, 
containing a column of extracts from The Art Ama- 
teur, duly credited. 

# * 

One of the finest private collections of porcelain in 
the world — and of Oriental ware, probably the finest — 
was that of M. Paul Gagnault, late Secretary of the 
Musee des Arts Decoratifs. I see in an article in the 
" Revue des Arts Decoratifs " that this collection, which 
consists of upward of 2000 pieces, has been bought 
by M. Adrien Dubouche, the millionaire connoisseur, 
who founded and made, in fact, the Musee de Limoges, 
the rival of the Musee de Sevres, and he has presented 
it to his lucky protege, for which he seems alone to live, 

A SERIES of character sketches from Charles Dick- 
ens's works is being produced in parts by Messrs, 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., from fac-similes of original 
drawings by Mr. Frederick Barnard. The first port- 
folio lies before me. It contains the portraits of Alfred 
Jingle, Mrs. Gamp, Bill Sikes, Sidney Carton, Little 
Dorrit, and Pickwick. It is not easy to get accustomed 
to new types of such old friends, and although the orig- 
inals of the half dozen characters at which Mr. Barnard 
has tried his invention were the work of no less than 
five different artists, they have a certain individuality, 
and one is inclined to believe that any modification of 
their characteristics, however desirable it may seem 
to the delineator, is not good, since the great novelist 
himself put the seal of approbation on the original por- 
traits by adopting them. 

It is more than probable, however, that Dickens 
himself was not always satisfied with the pencilled trans- 
lation of his pen-and-ink, or he would scarcely have 
changed his artists as frequently as he did. In one not- 
able case, the suicide of the artist intervened. I refer 
to Robert Seymour, who began the illustration of Pick- 
wick, creating the portraits of that,i]Iustrious philosopher 
and Tupman, Winkle, and Snodgrass, his disciples. 
Hablot K.Browne, better known as "Phiz," con- 
cluded the illustration of the book, and exclusively illus- 
trated "Nicholas Nickleby," "Martin Chuzzlewit," 
" Dombey and Son," "David Copperfield," "Bleak 
House," and " Little Dorrit." George Cruikshank illus- 
trated the " Sketches by ' Boz,' " " Oliver Twist," and 
" Grimaldi." Marcus Stone illustrated " Great Expec- 
tations," "A Tale of Two Cities," "Pictures from 
Italy," and " American Notes." J. Walker illustrated 
" Hard Times" and " Reprinted Pieces." Hablot K. 
Browne and George Cattermole were the artists of 
"Barnaby Rudge" and "The Old Curiosity Shop" 
(Daniel Maclise contributing the sketch of Little Nell 
and the Sexton). John Leech, Daniel Maclise, Clark- 
son Stanfield, and Sir Edwin Landseer illustrated the 
" Christmas Carol" and four other stories of that series. 



and S. L. Ffldes was the artist of Dickens's unfinished 
" Mystery of Edwin Drood." 

* * 

But I have wandered from my subject. To return 
to the drawings by Mr. Barnard. Of the six, I prefer Mrs, 
Gamp and Bill Sikes. The former is excellent and does 
not differ materially from the portrait by " Phiz." The 
latter comes much nearer Dickens's description of the 
burglar than does the original by Cruikshank, although 
Mr. Barnard, in the accessories of his picture, has, 
without apparent cause, departed somewhat from the 
author's description. His Sidney Carton is more satis- 
factory than the colorless portrait by Marcus Stone. 
But his Pickwick is a failure. One cannot accept the 
flabby, expressionless face he has given us for the 
beaming, benevolent old philosopher so dear to us all. 

* 

* # 

Probably there has never been a time when so 
much trash has been produced upon the American 
stage as at present. It is absurd for the critics to at- 
tempt to analyze it. The best course to pursue 
probably is that adopted by Mr. Laffan, the artist, 
critic, railroad manager, and capitalist, who writes for 
The New York Sun. Instead of attempting an elab- 
orate critique of Miss Fanny Davenport's perform- 
ance of " An American Girl," he wrote an apprecia- 
tive notice of her dresses and personal charms ; and, 
after the same fashion, devoted his notice of " Our First 
Families " principally to the interior decorations of Da- 
ly's theatre, and the new embroidered drop-curtain, 
which has replaced the hideous daub that formerly 
concealed the stage. 

* " * 

One of the best " sets" ever seen in New York is 
that in the second act of " Lawn Tennis," at the Park 
Theatre. It represents an interior cleverly burlesquing 
the extravagant limits to which household decoration 
and bric-a-brac collecting are carried by some people. 
When the curtain was rung up, for a moment I thought 

that the decorators from the fashionable firm of P 

& S had been at work on the stage, and, to tell the 

truth, I am not quite sure now that they did not have a 
hand in it. Among the bric-a-brac displayed about the 
apartment were ash-barrels and packing-cases gor- 
geously decorated, and in place of a trophy of arms 
over the mantel-piece was a collection of domestic uten- 
sils, including awash-board and pail and adust-pan, all 
painted in unique style, and flanked by crossed brooms, 
with highly-ornamented handles. 

Some of the costumes of the performers were very 
amusing, but the best of them were a direct steal from 
Punch. There was, for instance, Mr. Sambourne's 
young lady in the full evening dress suit of the gentle- 
man of to-day, except a black skirt, looped to show 
stockings of the same hue (neatly set off with buckled 
shoes), in place of the masculine inartistic pantaloons. 
Another actor was dressed after Du Maimer's design of 
a full evening dress suit of white, instead of black, but 
with black shirt, collars, and cuffs ; and another wore the 
conventional dress suit of black, with the difference 
that the coat was made with Du Maurier's patented 
short sleeves, contrived to display to advantage man's 
shapely arms— when he has them. 

* * 

A New York " artist," whose " studio " is in 
Fourth Street, has issued a circular headed : "Blackened 
or bruised eyes made natural instantaneously." Then 
follow two illustrations showing a pair of eyes "be- 
fore" and "after'' treatment. The circular con- 
cludes with a special appeal for the patronage of the 
fair sex, who are told that they are not required to visit 
the " studio," but " may send for the artist," who, in 
the privacy of their own apartments, will be pleased to 
give them the benefit of his professional skill. 

* # 

There is much in the force of habit. The photo- 
graphic operator, we all know, has a way of turning 
his back to the light when he finally takes the cap from 
the lens, the purpose being not to distract the attention 
of the sitter. Mr. Feuardent carried his stone statu- 
ette of " Hope " to Sarony's the other day to have it 
photographed. As soon as the cap was off, the opera- 
tor gravely turned on his heel, as usual, and so re- 
mained until the picture was taken. If anything could 
" make a graven image smile," I should think it would 
be such a performance, MONTEZUMA, 



